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Gist of This Issue 


THIS month the Review turns its atten- 
tion to the question of placing domestic 
workers The four articles on this subject, 
presented in this issue, give typical illus- 
trations of how local public-employment 
ffices recognize and attack the problem 
of providing domestic help for the Nation’s 


households 


While the standards for household em- 
ployers offered by St. Louis are merely 
suggestive (each community will want to 
work out its own standards), they are 
nevertheless of interest to all. (p. 8) 


When New York City first opened a 
vocational course for training household 
workers, the story was published in many 
of the Nation’s newspapers Today, such 
training is recognized as a practical and 
obvious method for making available 
greater numbers of domestic workers for 
American families. (p. 7) 


Akron believes that “a good home with 
nice people’ should not be held out as an 
attraction to the domestic worker. A 
business relationship with clear-cut under- 
standing of duties and obligations must 
exist between the household worker and 
the employer. How Akron goes about 
achieving this is told on page 10. 


Another article from Detroit delves fur- 
ther into the ways by which the USES can 
help in recruiting and placing household 
workers. (p. 12) 


The Charleston, S. C., manager has six 
simple ‘‘rules of thumb’’ for operating a 
public employment office so as to bring 
about an atmosphere of good will. He 
tells about his practices in ‘‘How We Oper- 
ate for Good Public Relations.” — (p. 3) 


“Work Shop Notes” continues to offer its 
practical tips and features, this month 
providing suggestions on how to make 
friends with editors, how to keep ‘‘open 
house”’ for better public relations, and how 
to give a different twist to the usual lunch- 
eon club meeting. 


‘‘Local Office Fronts’? contains at least 
two personalized testaments. ‘‘I Made a 
Mistake’ describes an instance of an inter- 
viewer who at first underrated the value of 
training. “I Am My Own Public Rela- 
tions Man” records the universal experience 
of the small town local office manager. 


Fusion of Experience 


NOW THAT the State agencies are resuming the 
operation of the public employment offices in their 
States, officials of the United States Employment 
Service and the Department of Labor have pledged 
the utmost cooperation in administering the joint 
Federal-State program that will exist thereafter. 


Representing the Secretary of Labor, Under 
Secretary of Labor Keen Johnson said: 


‘“‘It is unnecessary to point out the vital role that a Nation- 
wide network of public employment offices must perform in 
our economy. As a public labor exchange, the labor office 
must serve as the focal point in its community for servicing 
employers, workers, and veterans with respect to their em- 
ployment problems. That service, and the information it can 
provide as an outgrowth of its day-to-day activities, is of the 
utmost importance in promoting employment opportunities 
for wage earners. 

“It is the responsibility of the State agencies to administer 
the employment service program in their States. It is the 
responsibility of the USES to carry out the Federal functions 
prescribed by the Congress. Each State will accumulate 
experience in carrying out its respective responsibilities. I 
propose that the USES shail distil this experience in order that 
its benefits and the lessons to be derived from it may be avail- 
able to all. I believe one of the most significant responsibilities 
of the Federal Government in this program is to provide 
leadership, to suggest and promote courses of action which 
will assure effective and efficient administration.” 


Director of the USES, Robert C. Goodwin, saw 
much that could be distilled from the wartime ac- 
complishments of the USES and its postwar experi- 
ence in service to veterans and displaced war workers. 
Discussing the new regulations drawn up as guide 
posts for the new Federal-State relationship, Mr. 
Goodwin said: 


‘These regulations are designed to provide the foundation for 
effective State-Federal cooperation in maintaining an efficient 
job-finding service as required by Congress. We want to make 
sure that they are practical and flexible enough to meet the 
needs of each individual State [hey represent, in effect, a 
return to the relationship which existed between the States 
and the Federal Government prior to the federalization of the 
Service in 1942. They have been clarified and brought up to 
date in the light of the additional responsibilities which Con- 
gress has imposed on USES by the passage of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, which requires USES and the 
Veterans Employment Service within it, to provide an efficient 
job counseling and placement service for the approximately 15 
million World War II veterans. 


“The program of the Employment Service on the Federal- 
State relationship began in 1933 and its progress has been the 
result of wholehearted cooperation which has existed between 
the States and the Federal Government. It is expected that 
this relationship will continue in order that the Nation-wide 
system of employment offices can be operated efficiently and 
economically.” 
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OWMR report previews “Second Year of 
Peace’—USES has positive role in Nation’s 
economic drama—Segregation ends in District 
of Columbia local offices—Migratory shifts— 
Labor Department sends large group to con- 
ference of ILO—Call for 40,000 student 
nurses—Parley on employer relations—Fewer 
veterans on unemployment benefit rolls— 
USES Activities at a Glance. 


THERE IS A RACE against time to bring production 
into balance with demand at high levels and thus 
insure for the country an era of great promise. This, 
in effect, is the message of the Eighth Report, ‘‘Second 
Year of Peace” of the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, released lat« in October. 

Twice the report refers to the United States Em- 
ployment Service as a factor in advancing the well- 
being of the Nation. First, the report emphasizes 
the special service being provided by USES local of- 
fices in recruiting labor for key industries making 
products critical to reconversion. Next, the report 
underscores the need for an ‘“‘adequate Employment 
Service and unemployment benefits” to overcome 
problems of frictional unemployment among the 
Nation’s wage earners. 

Under the subject ‘Manpower Shortage and Pro- 
duction”? the report analyzes various aspects of the 
labor force which have implications for USES offices: 


“The rapid increase in employment naturally raises the ques- 
tion as to whether manpower will put an upper limit on produc- 
tion in the near future. For the economy as a whole, the 
answer is certainly no. Production can rise well above the 
current levels before general manpower shortages begin to curb 
output. ... 


“We have a Jarge unused reserve of manpower in the 44 mil- 
lion adults not in the labor force; output per man will probably 
rise substantially during the coming months; an increase in 
hours worked per week is potentially available to supply the 
equivalent of additional manpower; demobilization of the 
armed forces continues. 
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‘*But in a period of substantially full employment, there will 
always be—as there are now—specific, limited shortages of 
manpower in particular industries and occupations. .. . For 
example, the perennial shortage of workers in foundries, a 
problem throughout the war, continues to block a rapid increase 
in production. 


‘Finally, the absence of a large reserve of unemployed workers 
makes it difficult to supply large amounts of skilled manpower 
quickly to expanding activities. The expansion in building 
construction, for examiple, is creating a shortage of bricklayers 
and carpenters in a few areas. The shift of workers from lumber 
production to agriculture in the South during the summer 
leaves the lumber producers short of men. A rapid expansion 
of production of men’s suits is impeded by a shortage of several 
thousand skilled and semiskilled production workers.” 


The report describes some of the forces underlying 
high peacetime production as follows: 


‘In the first year of peace, the dominant economic force has 
been the pressure of a large volume of demand, backed by large 
purchasing power—in part the income of earlier perioas— 
entering the market in an effort to obtain goods and services. 
This pressure has been the chief fuel of our advance since 
VJ-day. 


‘*As long as we were able to keep prices reasonably stable, this 
inflationary force drove our economy forward at tremendous 
speed. We have made an extraordinarily rapid turnaround 
from all-out war, and have reached our present high level of 
peacetime activity with relatively little dislocation and suffering. 
This is true notwithstanding labor-management disputes and 
shortage of materials and component parts. It is true for the 
economy as a whole by any measure that we use—employment, 
unemployment, total income payments to individuals, profits 
or production.” 


Referring to employment and unemployment 
which have reached an unprecedented high and 
a noteworthy low, the report states: 


“The number of people with jobs is the greatest in history— 
58 million—and close to full employment. . . . The record 
on unemployment is equally spectacular—only 2 million people 
comprising 3.3 percent of the labor force looking for work in 
August—the smallest percentage of our peacetime labor force 
out of jobs at any time since we became an industrial Nation. 


“Basic minimum unemployment will always exist (probably 
not much below today’s level of 2 million) . . . Workers shift 
from job to job and are unemployed between jobs. Stores and 
factories go out of business. Technological changes throw 
people temporarily out of jobs. With an adequate Employ- 
ment Service and adequate unemployment compensation bene- 
fits, such frictional unemployment does not present a serious 
social problem, for the country as a whole. Most periods of 
unemployment are brief and the hardships moderated.” 








@ Segregation of white and Negro job applicants 
which has been a long-standing custom in the District 
of Columbia local office was abolished recently by 
order of the Secretary of Labor. 

The USES, as a result of the order, eliminated 
separate lines of applicants, separate sets of inter- 
viewers, two sets of files, and other duplicate opera- 
tions within the offices. 

Equitable treatment for all job applicants is the 
major objective of the new arrange ment. 


@ The American population has been going through 
a great shuffling process, the war alone not being 
responsible for the increased migratory trend. This 
is the conclusion drawn by the Bureau of the Census 
after a survey which covered the period from Pearl 
Harbor day to March 1945. 

Perhaps no group has a greater interest in these 
migratory shifts than local offices of the USES, for 
whom they will doubtless pose some challenging re- 
cruitment and placement problems. 

In 3 war years of migration, one-fifth of the country’s 
people moved away from their original homes—a 
combined exodus of military personnel and civilians 
amounting to more than 27 million persons. This 
prompted the Census Director J. C. Capt to remark 
that “never before in the history of our country has 
there been so great a shuffling and redistribution of 
our population in so short a time.” ‘Twelve million 
men and women were called to military service in the 
United States and other countries, and 15 million 
civilians left home to cross their own county and State 
borders into other localities. The normal annual rate 
of shifting in the population was estimated at about 
1,300,000. The postwar desire to be on the move is 
expected to continue high, according to Census ex- 
perts, because “the forces which set over a million 
people in motion each year are still in operation. 
Americans have a long tradition of mobility, begin- 
ning with the immigrants who sailed here from distant 
points in search of freedom and new opportunities.” 

In addition, the Bureau said, many industries are 
drifting West, and pulling a stream of workers with 
them. The main migratory drift has been from South 
to North, and from North to West. 


@A tripartite delegation from the United States 
represented the Government, employers, and workers 
at the Twenty-ninth Conference of the International 
Labor Organization which convened at Montreal, 
Canada, in September 1946. 

Agenda items for the conference included one on 
the protection of children and young workers and 
minimum standards of social policy in dependent 
territories. 

The Secretary of Labor was represented at the 
conference by David A. Morse, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, and staff members of the Women’s Bureau, the 
Division of Labor Standards, and the Staff on Foreign 
Labor Conditions. 


@ A Nation-wide appeal is being made for 40,000 
student nurses for classes opening during the school 
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year 1946-47, according to the Committee on Careers 
in Nursing, sponsored by the National Nursing Coun- 
cil. Whereas young women are finding it difficult to 
get into schools of higher education because of over- 
crowded enrollments, the nursing field not only has 
the schools to train young women, but has an excess of 
unfilled openings. Country-wide there is a serious, 
almost desperate shortage, of professional nurses, 
especially in hospitals, and many nursing schools have 
reported a shortage of applicants. New classes will 
be admitted in January, February, or March by many 
of the Nation’s 1,300 State-accredited schools of 
nursing. 

Demand for nursing service has been growing more 
rapidly than supply, the Council points out. Among 
the factors contributing to this demand are the growth 
of hospitalization and of prepaid hospital care, the rise 
in the birth rate, new developments in medical science 
calling for expert nursing service, the growing recog- 
nition of the value of public health measures with the 
public health nurse playing an essential role in com- 
munity health. 

Dean Virginia Dunbar, of the Cornell University- 
New York Hospital School of Nursing, has pointed out 
that “‘while schools and universities all over the coun- 
try are reporting record enrollments, nursing schools 
show the smallest classes in their histories.” Young 
women who find it difficult to reenter college, Dean 
Dunbar says, may find “‘their crisis can well be turned 
into an opportunity, as there are excellent nursing 
schools which are equipped to consider more appli- 
cants and permit them to qualify for lasting profes- 
sional work.” 

The National Nursing Council is at 1790 Broadway, 
New York. 

(Continued on p. 4) 





USES activities at a glance, August 1946 








Change from 
Number previous 
month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts........... 10, 674, 000 | 8% decrease. 
New applications. ........... 698, 300 | 12% decrease. 
RENEE Ss hn ch cdsece's cows 1, 286, 400 | 3% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 522, 400 | 1% decrease. 
Placements, men......... 363, 600 | 5% decrease. 
Placements, women....... 158, 800 | 9% increase. 
Placements, handicapped. . 20, 000 | 6% increase. 
Counseling interviews........ 116, 500 | 3% decrease. 
UC claims taken by USES....| 1, 204, 600 30h decrease. 
Total employer visits......... 146, 300 | 2% decrease. 
All veterans 
New applications............ 376, 000 | 10% decrease. 
Referrals. .....sccssssccvess 418, 400 | 3% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 191, 200 | 3% increase. 
Placements, disabled...... 13,200 | 7% increase. 
Counseling interviews........ 86, 400 | 2% decrease. 
SRA claims taken by USES...| 2, 330,500 | 16% decrease. 
Directed to other agencies..... 143, 500 | 7% increase. 
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HOW WE OPERATE FOR GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Good Operations 
Yield Good Will 


By A. E. MOORER 
Charleston, S. C. 


* We never make promises we can’t keep 


We have found it good policy to promise our com- 

munity only what we know we can do. After the 
promise is made, we keep it. Over and above all 
the manifold tasks of claims-taking, counseling, job 
analyses, providing labor market information, and 
other tasks, our primary objective is to fill all avail- 
able job openings with qualified workers who need 
jobs. 
, The first step toward this objective is to sell employ- 
ers on the idea that our personnel is trained to 
“screen” applicants and send only those who are 
qualified for the jobs. If we should fail in this 
particular point, we lose his confidence. Further- 
more, we lose the good will of the applicant, who has 
been sent on a wild-goose chase after a job he cannot 
fill. 

For that reason, we make no rash promises about 
filling orders when we get them. One good worker 
placed on an order for four means a satisfied appli- 
cant, and the employer is happier about it than if we 
had rushed several poorly qualified men for him to 
“screen” and turn away. We believe this policy of 
absolute frankness with the employer is the key to 
what success we have had. 


We offer useful information 


The United States Employment Service, through its 
steadily widening programs of labor market informa- 
tion and other related work, has for some time been 
storing up funds of information valuable to employers. 
They have come to realize this and requests for infor- 
mation of varied sorts are almost as frequent as re- 
quests for workers. This is another medium for 
building and maintaining good relations. An em- 
ployer who uses us as a fact-finding agency has an 
added respect for our ability to find him workers 
when he needs them. However, here again honesty 
ls our best policy. If we do not know the answers 
we frankly admit it, but we arrange to get the data 
if possible, if our inquirer so desires. 


* We don’t “overvisit’’ 


We have found that there is danger in “over- 
Visiting,” and we try not to wear out our welcome. 
Scheduled visits are made at regular intervals and 
always for specific purposes. 
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We have learned that by sending the same person 
repeatedly to a firm, instead of a different person each 
time—better relations are obtained, a kind of friend- 
ship is built up which helps the office get what it 
wants. It is surprising to see the interest shown by the 
contact person in insuring that his particular orders 
get attention and are filled as quickly as possible with 
qualified applicants, for he knows that he must go 
back to see the same firm again and again. He also 
wants to know that his employers are getting a fair 
share of available applicants and that his co-worker, 
or in this case his competitor, is not getting all of the 
best workers. “Competition is the spice of trade” 
and we have found that a little of it within our own 
group does no harm. 


* We offer industrial services 


Another way of building good relations with the 
public is to aid employers with their problems if they 
come within our realm of activities. A few months 
ago, one of our larger employers was having a great 
deal of trouble with turn-over. The personnel 
manager mentioned it to one of our contact people 
who in turn looked up our record of referrals to the 
company. He found that the company was hiring 
practically everyone sent to it but the people would 
not stay on the job. Wages and hours were in line 
with other companies, in fact, better than some. 
What was wrong? Our man determined to find out! 
Most of the workers involved were Negro laborers, 
so he went where they worked to find the trouble. 


Three Changes Needed 


He found three things wrong with the working con- 
ditions. First, the two superintendents were from a 
branch plant in another section of the country and 
had no experience in supervising. Second, no 
‘breaking in” or training period was given. A great 
part of the work was near electric furnaces where 
gas pockets formed, causing the furnace to blow 
through the top with a tremendous noise. There 
was no danger, but these explosions were frightening 
to a newcomer. Many quit after the first “blow”; 
some stayed on the job only a few hours. Third, 
the company uses an incentive plan of payment 
whereby the worker receives 5 cents more per hour 
if he works the full 40 hours per week. The workers 
could not seem to understand why they did not all 
receive the same wage for the same work performed 
when in some cases they had only lost an hour due 
to transportation trouble. 


Our representative recommended three changes. 
First, that the two superintendents be transferred; 
second, that during a training period the worker be 
stationed some distance from the furnace while he 
was becoming accustomed to the noise and at the 
same time realizing there was little or no danger; 
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third, it was suggested that a flat rate of pay per hour 
of work be substituted for the present plan. The 
company accepted the first two suggestions, and 
although it would not consider the third, turn-over 
soon ceased to be a problem. The officials of the 
company were very grateful for the service rendered. 
I suppose it is needless to say that we get an order for 
every person they hire. 


* We provide job analysis 

The occupational analysis program has also helped 
us in our public relations work. It gives the analyst 
a chance to meet the employer, tell him about the 
USES and sell him on it. He meets the worker doing 
the actual job and sees the job as it is being done. 
The employer gets a copy of the analysis and on 
occasion finds that a worker is doing things he did 
not know about. Many times he finds that his 
requirements are too high and lowers them; at other 
times he sees where he could use a handicapped 
person and get the same result. Last, but not least, 
the interviewer in the office uses the analysis to good 
advantage by sending only persons who can actually 
perform the work required. 


* We practice courtesy 


Something should be said about the reception 
function. Every applicant who is honestly looking 
for work feels that he is on the defensive. If he is 
put at his ease when he comes in, it makes it much 
easier for the interviewer to handle his particular case. 
A smile, some tact, and ordinary courtesy cost nothing, 
but to the fellow out of a job they mean that he still 
has a chance to get on his feet again, that everyone 
is not against him, and further, that the USES is his 
friend. 


(Continued from p. 2) 

@ The employer relations program took the spotlight 
at a Washington conference in October, with regional 
and headquarters staff participating. The purpose of 
the conference was: 

First, to introduce the training unit on the employer 
relations manual section. This was done by familiar- 
izing conference participants with the content of the 
training manual, and demonstrating the training 
methods that might be used by employer relations 
representatives in introducing the manual to State and 
local personnel. 

Second, to discuss over-all problems of the employer 
relations program, its development and its future 
direction. 

Third, to hold individual discussions with regional 
office participants in order to review problems 
pertinent to particular regions. 


G Continuing the downward trend which has pre- 
vailed in recent months, the number of veterans 
receiving readjustment allowances again declined 
sharply during the week ending October 5. 

In that week veterans filed 1,237,116 continued 
claims and received $25,463,360, as compared with 
1,305,413 continuéd claims totaling $28,090,526 for 
the previous week. An all-time peak of nearly 
1,800,000 claimants was reached early in April. 

Initial claims filed during September by veterans 
who either were applying for the first time, or reap- 
plying after having been off the rolls, dropped to 
about 440,000. This figure compares with the peak 
for initial claims of 1,030,171 in January, 908,023 in 
February, 801,316 in March, 690,362 in April, 
740,692 in May, 602,539 in June, 656,673 in July, 
and 602,165 in August. 

Veterans no longer eligible for benefits because 
they have used up all the payments to which they are 
entitled have not yet had any significant effect on the 
size of the rolls. Up to the end of August, latest 
figures available, only 40,132 had exhausted all 
their benefits, 8,811 of them during that month. 
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A New Program for an Old Problem 





IS SHE a vanishing species, the maid-of-all-work of 
prewar years? Or can the domestic worker who sticks 
to this field and the housewife who employs her hope 
for a more promising future? The answer lies in the 
prospects for a new streamlined, coordinated program 
for servicing countless American homes and furnishing 
satisfactory jobs to a large number of girls and women. 

The U. S. Women’s Bureau as well as the United 
States Employment Service has a stake in this pro- 
gram. The Women’s Bureau, authorized to formu- 
late standards and policies to improve working con- 
ditions for women, increase their efficiency, and 
develop opportunities for their profitable employment, 
has given much attention through the years to the 
household worker. 

It is to the USES that the Women’s Bureau turns 
for authentic information on the housewives’ quest for 
help and job applicants’ reaction to these openings. 
Such items as “‘shortage of domestic help” or “many 
domestic openings remain unfilled” given in the 
monthly area reports on the labor market are straws 
in the wind indicating that workers find such employ- 
ment undesirable. 

Serving also as a barometer are the Bureau of the 
Census estimates which show a continuing downward 
trend in the number of household employees. Just 
prior to VJ-day, the Women’s Bureau conducted a 
survey in 10 war-production areas on postwar employ- 
ment plans of women workers including some 700 
ex-household workers. The majority of the workers 
expected to continue work after the war, and of these 
three-fourths wanted to secure peacetime counterparts 
to their wartime jobs. They liked the employment 
standards, social security, and satisfactory status of 
their new fields. 


What is the Remedy? 


During the war there was an exodus of 400,000 
women from domestic service. The trek back now of a 
few is doing little to right the unbalanced scales of 
household labor supply and demand. Homemakers 
are seeking in vain for help with cooking, cleaning, 
laundry work, child care, mending, marketing, house- 
hold maintenance and management. What can be 
done to remedy this shortage? 

Housewives are puzzled. Why is it, they ask, that 
workers refuse these jobs when hours are shorter and 
wages much higher than before the war? In general, 
household workers’ wages have doubled, even tripled 
since 1940. Some housewives driven to employ any 
workers they can find, make the often justifiable com- 
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plaint of “‘exorbitant wages for green or shiftless help.” 

Training courses are suggested as one answer to the 
problem but to attract trainees it is obvious that other 
inducements must be offered, notably better employ- 
ment standards. The question is, which shall come 
first—training in household tasks or better conditions 
on the job? 

The answer seems to be that parallel and simulta- 
neous action must be taken in regard to the many 
facets of the challenging household employment 
problem. As a guide to a remedial program some 
of the essentials can be lined up as follows: 


1. Development of satisfactory employment stand- 
ards for hours, wages, working conditions, and other 
questions of welfare. 


2. Carefully planned training programs for workers 
in various household skills, adjustments to different 
home situations, and employer-employee relationships. 


3. Recruitment of desirable workers—whether for 
direct employment in private homes or by special 
commercial agencies selling services to homes. 


4. Intelligent placement of workers with necessary 
follow-up. 


5. Consultative or training facilities to educate 
housewives as to better business methods in hiring and 
supervising workers. 


6. Health protection of families and workers. 


7. Coverage of workers by feasible social and labor 
legislation, such as old-age and survivors insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, etc. 


8. Education of the public concerning the occupa- 
tional and social importance of household employ- 
ment. 


9. A vocational education program giving oppor- 
tunity for advancement of trained domestic workers 
through courses which will qualify them for mana- 
gerial work in institutions, hotels, cafeterias, and 
the like. 


Probably the quickest and soundest way to initiate 
a well-coordinated program is on the community 
level. In many cases the local USES office may be 
able to play the leading role, by calling together 
representatives from the different public and private 
agencies concerned with household service. Among 
these are women’s organizations; the State depart- 








ments of labor, health, and welfare; private social 
agencies; vocational education departments of the 
public schools; home economic departments of schools 
and colleges; and such publicity channels as news- 
papers and radio stations. The assistance and cooper- 
ation of various Federal agencies could also be enlisted. 

In view of the greatly increased demands from local 
groups for information and guidance on household 
employment, the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor is making a special study based on first-hand 


investigation of established community projects. Its 
report will not be available for some months but 
meanwhile the Bureau, acting in clearing house 
capacity, is preparing to release a DicEst OF CuRRENT 
INFORMATION ON HousEHOLD EMPLOYMENT. The data 
has been compiled from secondary sources. 

A concerted and determined drive of all interests 
having a stake in household employment should 
eventually convert this field, so unpopular at present, 
to a respected and a well-established line of work. 


—Mary V. Rosinson, Chief, Public Service and Editorial Division, 


Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 








Meet the “Domestic Problem” 


SELECTED facts about domestic service in the 
United States will help USES personnel understand 
its long-range development. 


Historic problem: The plaint over the domestic is as 
old as our history. Servants were in great demand in 
colonial days as they were throughout the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 


In 1908 the Maine Bureau of Labor Statistics 
found that perhaps 10,000 permanent jobs for domes- 
tic servants were unfilled in that State’s cities and 
towns. The explanation, snobbery—a “‘distinct line 
of social caste separates the ‘house girl’ from other 
female workers’’—was held to be most unreasonable: 
domestic servants earned more (a median income of 
$4 per week plus room and board) than girls in 
stores and factories; and their health, morals, and 
dress and manners were at least as good. 


Numbers today and yesterday: The table below shows 
not only the number of domestic servants during the 
last 4 decades but also the basis for the lament over 
the “‘disappearing servant.” 











Servants 
Per 1,000 | Per 1,000 
No. (000) families | population 
RSG + sees eeSa eos seen 1,509 94.3 19.8 
Ll) See ees 1,867 93.1 20.3 
| EST es rere 1,485 61.3 14.0 
ICE ib ches inns sees 2,025 67.7 16.5 
PRES ns ebéeanerseceue 2,098 60.2 15.9 














While the 1940 figures are the latest available 
official figures, the Women’s Bureau of the U. §. 
Labor Department estimates that by 1944 the supply 
had dwindled by almost a half a million. 


Nevertheless domestic service is still a major field of 
employment—there are about as many domestic 
servants (1,500,000) as employees of such industries 
as food, iron and steel, nonelectrical machinery, 
textile mill products, and apparel. 


Earnings: Traditionally one of the lowest paid 
workers, the average woman servant was paid these 
yearly cash wages in 1939 in each of the major U. S. 
regions: 








Region Mean Median 

earnings earnings 
IR 3 tcc arere 6 Sins eae $527 $504 
DR Bi anc adiwa eS oes 473 419 
Oe ee | a re 375 335 
ASS Scr tees oy, Senn pe es 248 205 











The above facts are from Domestic SERVANTS IN 
THE Unitep Srates, 1900-1940, a valuable little 
booklet written by George J. Stigler, and published 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York City. 


Now Turn to the Next Page .. . 
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Placing Domestic Workers— 
A Challenge to the USES 
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DURING THE war, almost the entire attention of the public employment offices was directed 


to industrial and war production activities. 


Trades and services (including domestic service) were necessarily regarded as “‘less essential.” 


Now it is once again possible to operate a complete employment exchange and service to all 


groups in the community. 


Four local USES offices describe their efforts to raise the standards of domestic service and 
improve the recruitment and placement efforts for this important group of our labor force. 


New York Sets Standards for Domestic Workers 


ALTHOUGH reforms in working conditions of house- 
hold employees lagged far behind those in industry, 
the field of household employment is catching up 
now with almost phenomenal speed. 

Progress in the past has been retarded by certain 
traditional beliefs on the part of housewives and the 
public generally. Housewives believed they were 
giving some ‘poor soul” the protection of a “‘good 
home,” and therefore needed to offer little else. The 
general public had a notion that any attempt at 
reform in this field was an invasion of the “sanctity” 
of the home. The public employment service took 
the attitude that the whole matter was none of its 
affair. Workers themselves were too widely sep- 
arated to take any kind of group action to improve 
their condition. 

The gradual shift of domestic workers over a period 
of 25 years to other occupations where they could 
earn a living wage under less humiliating conditions 
was accelerated by World War II. With few domestic 
workers left, competition for their services was sharp, 
and this gave impetus to a move to improve and 
standardize household employment.. 

Efforts in a similar direction had been made as far 
back as 1939. Interviewers in a Brooklyn Employ- 
ment Service household office were already ‘‘talking 
lt over”? with employers who attempted to place un- 
reasonable orders. They asked the number of rooms 
ina home and what the specific duties of the job were. 
They drew up wage charts, based on hourly rates and 
degrees of skill required, and put them into use. When 
employers went out into the streets and attempted 
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to pick up workers at 10 to 25 cents an hour, inter- 
viewers met them there and discussed basic employ- 
ment problems and practices. 

They talked with the workers, also, drew them into 
the public employment offices and showed them what 
might be gained by getting together and adhering to 
fair standards. Terminology was changed. These 
women were no longer called “girls,” but ‘“appli- 
cants,” or “workers,” and were addressed not by their 
first names but as “Mrs. Jones.” Interviewers them- 
selves shed their superior and aloof manner and 
learned to deal with individuals as individuals. 
Household employment thus acquired new dignity. 

A new order blank, prepared in duplicate and based 
on employment standards, was put into use. On it 
were recorded wages, hours, and requirements so 
that both employer and employee could see what 
terms had been agreed upon. Duties of day workers, 
rate of pay per hour, and the number of hours con- 
stituting a day were defined. Interviewers turned 
down substandard job orders. 


End to Sleep-in Orders 


When applicants continued to refuse to accept 
sleep-in jobs, which in 1939 were offering about $30 
a month for endless hours of work with inadequate 
accommodations for the workers, the USES stopped 
taking sleep-in orders. In order to meet the available 
time of workers, interviewers began a new service to 
employers, that of assisting them to reorganize their 
work schedules so that they could offer sleep-out jobs 
on a full-time basis of 40 to 48 hours a week, part-time, 








12 to 36 hours a week, or day work of 5 to 8 hours a 
day. Some of the employers discovered they could 
do without help. 

Then came the war. More and more house- 
workers went into factories and offices and the 
household offices plugged at the work of standardi- 
zation harder than ever. Interviewers spoke to 
thousands of employers daily and discussed problems 
with them. It was not long before most of them saw 
that they must have standards of employment which 
more closely matched those offered by industry or 
the household worker would become extinct. Hours 
were scaled down and orders for 5 days a week from 
9 to 5 o’clock began coming in. Even live-in or 
resident jobs, as they are now called, were accepted, 
providing they offered a 48-hour maximum work- 
week. The wages were comparable to those paid 
skilled and semiskilled workers in other industries. 
The duties were clearly defined according to job 
titles and the employers learned that rarely is one 
person equally skilled at every job nor can she do all 
the work in a complex househola. 


We Couldn’t Do It... Alone 


At the same time, our interviewers struggled to 
develop and maintain standards among the workers 
who needed such guidance. Inexperienced applicants 
were seeking jobs and there was no formalized training 
open to them. Experience in their own homes was 
often inadequate. Working in the homes of others 
presented definite problems which had to be met. 
This was done informally at first. Interviewers spoke 
to applicants individually and pooled talks were given 
daily to groups of as many as 250 persons in a single 
office and nearly 1,000 in all 6 offices. The staff 
discussed and followed up such matters as careful work 
methods and habits, reliability, accident prevention, 
and employer-employee relationships. But this was 
not enough. It offered no practical training to those 
persons with inadequate experience and skill. Our 
time and facilities were limited and our staff not 
equipped to do the job. 

The real need was for classroom instruction, both 
theoretical and practical. A plan was worked out in 
cooperation with the New York City Board of Educa- 


tion. The Board of Education would permit the use 
of homemaking classrooms in some junior high schools 
and would supply licensed home-making teachers. 
The USES would enroll applicants for the course, 
supply cleaning materials, and outline the subject 
matter to be covered. The course was divided into 
units to include cleaning, food and nutrition, laundry, 
and child care. Twenty-five out of the thirty-six 
women enrolled completed the first unit, and this 
group could have been placed many times over, 
Plans are being made to follow through with other 
units. 

The idea of training for household workers met with 
general approval. ‘This experiment and many articles 
in the press led to inquiries concerning all phases of 
the problem from progressive housewives. What were 
fair employment practices? Should workers be given 
a paid vacation? Should there be deductions from 
wages when workers were ill? Who should supply 
uniforms? How does the legislation regarding com- 
pensation for household workers which goes into effect 
in New York State January 1, 1947, affect them? 
Many other questions kept pouring in, and interested 
employers were asked to come to the USES household 
offices to meetings where they could discuss their 
common problems. 

To assist these employers as well as themselves, the 
staff of the household offices prepared various kinds 
of material. Complete job descriptions were written 
for six of the household jobs—general maid, house- 
keeper, chambermaid, cook, laundress, and nursemaid, 
based on the jobs as they exist in New York City at the 
present time. A set of standards was written for each 
of these jobs. Committees are now at work on a set 
of interviewing aids for household occupations in the 
form of questions and answers. 

In recent months, staff has met in conferences with 
several agencies and organizations interested in house- 
hold employment. One of these conferences is ex- 
pected to result in coordinated efforts of New York 
City groups leading to improvement of standards. 
Success along these lines means the establishment of 
good employer-employee relationships which in turn 
result in better jobs for workers, thus attracting better 
workers into the field of household employment.— 
EstELLE Horowitz, Household Offices, New York City. 


St. Louis *“*Calls Back’? the Domestic 


THE TECHNIQUE to be used in calling back to the 
home the “domestic worker,” who virtually vanished 
with the onset of war, is an increasingly absorbing 
problem to placement agencies and household em- 
ployers alike. Any solution may logically be expected 
to come only through a meeting of interested and pur- 
poseful minds willing to face the facts, weigh all the 
values involved, and establish a formula for strategy. 
Such was the concensus of the four individuals who 
met in St. Louis early in January 1946 to attack the 
local shortage of household workers and discuss what 


might be done about it. Out of this discussion meet- 
ing, participated in by one representative each from 
The Urban League, United States Employment 
Service, Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, came the Greater St. Louis Household Con- 
ference Committee. 

An invitation to membership on the Household 
Employment Conference Committee, was extended by 
the sponsoring groups to interested household em- 
ployers and to active and potential household em- 
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ployees. Among the latter were several known to 
have abandoned this type of work in favor of what 
they regarded as more attractive and satisfying fields 
of occupation. 

The first meeting of the Household Conference 
Committee was called in March 1946 by the YWCA, 
which provided quarters for this and all other meet- 
ings. Response was excellent, and the spirit of the 
meeting fine, though those who came held widely 
divergent ideas on the subject. Opposing views 
were brought together and under the guidance of a 
skillful chairman free and open discussion got under 
way. The household employer and the worker each 
listened patiently to the charges and complaints 
brought against her. Significant perhaps, even to 
the workers, was the readiness of socially and finan- 
cially prominent women to sit down and talk things 
over with a degree of understanding that reflected a 
sincere desire to entertain the worker’s point of view 
and a willingness to help toward some reasonable 
adjustment of conditions to meet it. 

This initial conference was mainly devoted to a 
presentation of the problem. The national picture 
was described by a regional director of the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. Wartime 
shifts of household employees into industry was 
analyzed on a national scale. The need for adequate 
labor legislation as to wages and hours in the field of 
domestic service was stressed. It was pointed out 
that domestic employees are denied the benefits of 
social legislation and are excluded from the old age 
and survivors insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 














The local scene was described by the community 
relations representative of the St. Louis USES. A 
brief analysis was made of the total applicant inter- 
views for domestic work and the total number of 
referrals. The result revealed a very small percentage 
of placements. A summary was made contrasting 
opinions and attitudes of workers and employers as 
gleaned from reports of local interviewers. 

The points at issue with workers were: long and 
irregular hours, lack of adequate wage standards, 
excessive demands of the job, loss of dignity in work 
regarded as menial, no security in case Of sickness or 
disability, lack of training schools which could help 
establish status and limitations on what ought to be 
expected of the household worker. A too frequent 
lack of up-to-date equipment with which to work 
was another complaint. 

Employers for their part complained mostly of poor 
and indifferent performance on the job, the necessity 
for training workers in many of the most ordinary of 
household tasks, of a lack of pride in doing tasks well, 
low level of intelligence of average available domestic 
workers, of unreliability, slovenly appearance, sullen- 
ness and surliness of disposition, and careless handling 
and breakage of costly household appurtenances. 

The “‘Worker Speaks” was next on the program, 
and was a field day for the domestic workers. Indi- 
vidual speakers described their dissatisfaction, such 
as lack of respect implied in the employer’s use of 
their given name; they wanted to be addressed by 
their surname, “Miss Jones,’ ‘“Miss Smith,” or the 
like. They wanted a regular time schedule, such as 
other workers enjoyed, so that they too would be able 








Standards of St. Louis Household Employers’ League 


THE PURPOSE of the Household Employers’ League is to 
attract competent women into household employment by 
establishing standards which will compare favorably with 
those in industry. 


FOR WORKERS “LIVING IN” 


Wages: Minimum $18 per week, with higher wages for those 
qualifying. Overtime to be paid at an hourly rate. 


Hours: 50-54 hours per week for a 5- or 5%-day week, with 
at least 24 consecutive hours off. Meals to be on worker’s own 
time. A record of hours to be kept by employee, checked, and 
approved by the employer. If a worker is expected to be on 
duty certain nights a week, in addition to 54 hours, arrange- 
ments should be made for compensatory time or pay. 


Vacation: One week with pay after 1 year of employment, 2 
weeks after 2 years or more. Four of the eight national holidays 
to be completely free. 


Sick leave: Paid sick leave shall be accumulated at the rate 
of 1 day per month after 6 months’ employment. 


Living conditions: A private room adequately furnished; a 
place in which she may entertain her friends; adequate access 
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to and use of bath; adequate and nutritious meals; use of side 
or front door. 


A written agreement: To be in duplicate, signed by employer 
and employee, including all of the above items plus accurate 
job description, distribution of hours, notice of termination, 
time off, church time, use of telephone, uniforms, health 
examinations, and provision for periodic reevaluation of the 
job and the worker. 


FOR FULL-TIME WORKERS “LIVING OUT” 


Same as for workers living in, except that the normal work- 
week shall be 48 hours. 


FOR DAY WORKERS 


General housework: Minimum 50c an hour, plus carfare, with 
a higher rate of pay for special skills or for the heavier types 
of work. 


In recommending these standards, we assume that the 
household worker will accept a business-like employee-employer 
relationship. Also that she will have a sense of responsibility 
toward her job, and that she is qualified for the tasks of house- 
hold service. 
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to plan lives of their own. They pointed out that 
they also had families and outside interests. They 
did not want to be referred to as “servants” or 
“maids,” nor should they be expected to use the 
“back door” entrance, especially at night. Also 
mentioned was the need for proper working con- 
ditions, including a private room where they could 
entertain friends, and meals consistent with workers’ 
dietary requirements and choice. 


Following this, the employers were heard from. 
Most employers present agreed that many of the 
worker’s dissatisfaction were understandable and 
warranted. Of course, they, too, had their com- 
plaints. Some employers were not quite so tolerant 
of the viewpoints expressed by the workers. They 
described the question of front or back door entrance 
as “‘mere quibbling”’ and said it was straining a point 
to attempt to choose a name for a “‘domestic.”? One 
employer said, ‘““You could just as well call them 
your associates.” Nevertheless, these women saw 
wisdom in cooperating to meet the new order that 
was dawning. 

The charges and counter charges tossed back and 
forth all seemed to add up to a need for uniform 
working conditions and a wage standard. The com- 
mittee’s next logical step, therefore, was to draft a 
set of Household Employment Standards. 


School Meets Need 


At another meeting, the committee agreed to try 
out an experiment of sponsoring an 8-week House- 
hold Management Course. Two-hour sessions twice 
a week were to be conducted during June and July 
in the Washington Technical High School building. 
Students were attracted to the course largely through 
newspaper and radio publicity and through The 
Urban League. In all, 22 workers enrolled for the 
course designed to improve their efficiency and enable 


them to qualify for better paying jobs. Sixteen were 
on-the-job trainees, six were unemployed, inade- 
quately trained workers. Instructors in charge were 
experts from the Home Economics Department of the 
St. Louis Board of Education. 


Training was given in basic principles of cooking 
meats and vegetables, baking of pies and bread, prep- 
aration of salads and salad dressing. Instruction 
was given in the use and care of electrical equipment 
and in the handling of expensive china, crystalware 
and the like. General cleaning and correct serving 
methods were taught. Two periods of 1 hour each 
were devoted to discussions on employer and em- 
ployee relationships. 


The Urban League furnished $100 to cover cost of 
food incident to the course, which was considered to 
be very successful. Trainees felt a definite need was 
being met. Plans are now ready for a similar or 
more extensive 13-week course in the fall, to be 
offered to both white and colored workers and to 
potential workers whom it is hoped may be drawn 
into the field of household employment. One thou- 
sand letters have been sent to churches describing 
the need for recruitment of this class of workers, re- 
viewing improved opportunities, explaining the course 
of training offered, and recommending enrollment. 

Finally, a Greater St. Louis Household Employers’ 
League was formed. It is composed of women who 
will attempt to apply standards, when adopted, in 
their own households. 

The road may be long, and widespread acceptance 
of household workers’ standards may be a slow, grad- 
ual process, but ground has been cleared in St. Louis. 
Employers and workers alike are learning that they 
must meet certain efficiency standards. If workers 
are to be drawn back to the home, a more business- 
like atmosphere must prevail in which household 
service takes on the dignity accorded other types of 
work.—MADELEINE WALKER, St. Louis, Mo. 


Akron’s Plan 


THE BLEAK depression was in some respects the 
housewives’ “golden age of domestic help.” Talk at 
the bridge table ran: “My dear, she’s a positive 
JEWEL, we just couldn’t get along without her.’’ 
Yes, oftentimes she was a jewel, that domestic worker, 
a jewel at less than a living wage. 

Then the war came, and the jewels joined the 
“slacks brigade” and mastered the intricacies of the 
rivet gun. But the jewels learned more than riveting 
in the war plants. They found out about the 8-hour 
day; the secuirty of seniority systems; the advantages 
of social security, industrial compensation, insurance, 
and hospitalization; and the fact that an employer 
considered their services worth not only a living wage 
but time-and-a-half for overtime. 

VJ-day marked another milestone in the jewels’ 
occupational journey. Rivet guns are in war-surplus 
sales and the ex-riveters have taken their places in the 
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long line of unemployment compensation claimants. 
The former domestic jewel is a bit bewildered now; 
she has proved her fitness for a place in industry but 
she finds the postwar factory gates closed to her; she 
is told that she is in demand in other job markets, but 
she can sell her skills there for only a small fraction of 
the price she got for her mastery of that rivet gun. 
What’s the answer for her now? She might return to 
domestic employment but she has no taste for becom- 
ing a jewel again at an inadequate salary. 


Pride in Work 
It isn’t that deep down in her heart she doesn’t 
like domestic work. As a matter of fact she’s proud 


of those piping hot biscuits that “just melt in your 
mouth,” or that “spanking-clean wash” on the line. 
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But she doesn’t relish the idea of getting up with the 
dawn to get her mistress’ husband off to work and 
children off to school and then facing a sinkfull of 
dinner dishes at 7 p. m. by the kitchen clock. She 
thinks that the cocktail party or buffet supper that she 
stays to serve occasionally should merit overtime pay. 
And she, too, likes Aer seventh day to be one of rest. 
She wants her employer to set standards of work such 
as are set in other fields of work. Only such standards 
she believes will raise her job to the level of other 
respected occupations and assure her of a reasonable 
livelihood. 


Better Work, Better Chance 


When Akron’s employment-minded people ex- 
amined the subject it seemed basic that the standard- 
setting move should begin with the worker herself. If 
she expects the housewife to meet her wage demands 
and shortened working hours, she should be able to 
guarantee a reasonable degree of capability and 
conscientious performance. The better she can 
demonstrate the worth of her job product, the better 
her chances for selling it at the most advantageous 
price. 

Following this line of reasoning, our Akron office 
cast about for a means to establish a standard of job 
performance for the domestic worker. The answer 
was—a training program. 


The secretary of the Industrial Department of the 
Akron Community Service Center, an organization 
for the advancement of colored people, took the lead 
in setting up ““The Homemakers’ Training Course.” 
She organized a community committee on which 
United States Employment Service representatives 
served in an advisory capacity. The committee 
formulated plans for the training program, arranging 
for classroom space, equipment, curriculum, in- 
structors, and promotional publicity designed to 
attract students to enrollment and gain public notice 
and acceptance for the program. 


Ideal Classroom is the Home 


Classes had to be held where suitable household 
equipment was available. The committee felt that 
the ideal classroom is the home itself, and efforts were 
made through the Junior League and other organiza- 
tions to secure a well-equipped house for use of the 
students during all or at least part of the instruction 
period. When it was found that such quarters were 
not available, the committee decided to utilize other 
community facilities. Among possibilities considered 
were home-economics classrooms in public schools 
and in our local municipal university. However, we 
were able to secure the use of the kitchens and equip- 
ment at the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
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and at Elizabeth Park, a Government housing project 
which has a very fine community hall with kitchen 
facilities. 

Qualified instructors with a record of experience 
which attested their suitability for the program were 
hired for the fee of $2 an hour, in accordance with 
rates paid for such work by the Akron Board of 
Education. The curriculum established with the aid 
of the instructors included two units of work: food 
service and housekeeping service. Food service in- 
cluded instruction in planning menus for balanced 
diets and for attractive meals, marketing, basic cook- 
ing techniques, table setting (for teas, buffets, and 
other special occasions as well as for regular meals), 
and serving. Housekeeping service emphasized care 
and use of household equipment; laundry; the sched- 
uling of work on a daily, weekly, and monthly basis; 
and child care. Each unit was made up of a series of 
nine, 2-hour lessons. Only basic methods were 
taught in each, because time was limited. Moreover, 
it was felt that because each employer has personal 
tastes in details of housekeeping, she wants to train 
the persons in her employ to meet her individual 
requirements. 


Spreading the Word 


Knowledge of the training program was spread 
through Akron by means of media popular with 
women. Extensive use was made of radio, with 
emphasis on participation in “women’s programs” 
already established. Department store broadcast 
featuring club news and comment on women’s affairs 
were slanted to a discussion of household hints and 
problems during the weeks preceding the initial 
classes, and guests were interviewed during the pro- 
gram. Each interview described the general advan- 
tages of the course to both domestic workers and 
employers. Other publicity included radio spot 
announcements and newspaper announcements and 
features, with an art layout showing the first regis- 
trants for the course at work in the classroom kitchens. 

Enrollment in the training program was good. 
Fee for the entire course was $1. Two groups were 
trained simultaneously, with an enrollment of 15 in 
the first and 10 in the second. Both Negro and white 
women attended, and it is believed that the course 
yielded a byproduct in helping to promote a more 
wholesome relationship between races. 

Certificates were awarded those women who com- 
pleted the course of training. These certificates attest 
the domestic worker’s completed training, and are 
in some measure a guarantee to the employer of the 
applicant’s ability to meet high standards of perform- 
ance; consequently, they provide the job seeker with a 
bargaining tool during the employment interview 
when she attempts to secure from her prospective 
employer a guarantee of comparable standards of 
working conditions. 
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The certificates are being used at present by grad- 
uates of the training course, and they have been in 
some measure successful in accomplishing the pur- 
pose for which they were designed. However, in 
their relation to the over-all problem, the committee 
feels that the certificates are merely evidence that a 


seed has been planted. If it is to grow, that seed 
must be nurtured most carefully in the present period 
of economic transition. That can be done by a con- 
stant sales program on the part of those of us who 
contact employers of domestic help. 

At the Akron Community Service Center, where 
placement of Negroes is carried on, no job order 
which specifies below-standard wages or hours for 
the domestic worker is accepted without a courteous 
and tactful but firm explanation of the fact that the or- 
der will be difficult to fill with a well-qualified appli- 
cant because the working conditions are substandard. 

The USES as a public employment office cannot 
go quite that far; however, the Akron local office has 
adopted a policy which permits the USES represent- 
ative to explain to the prospective employer the exist- 


ing labor market situation, including comparative 
wages, hours, and other working conditions. After 
the order is taken, the selection and referral inter- 
viewer makes it available to suitable applicants but 
nothing is said to encourage or discourage acceptance 
of the job, if any of the job specifications are sub- 
standard. 

A second mitigating factor in Akron is the determi- 
nation on the part of the domestic worker herself to 
raise the standards of household service even at the 
cost of immediate unemployment and financial hard- 
ship. Although there is no organization to direct his 
efforts, or clarify the situation through the written 
word, there is, nevertheless, a grim and silent struggle 
on the part of applicants for domestic work. They are 
refusing consistently to accept work in this field unless 
minimum standards are agreed to by the prospective 
employer. These two factors—the determination of 
the worker and the sales program of the employment 
agent—have begun the work which we hope will bring 
household employment into alignment with other 
wage-earning fields —-THERESA Haney, Akron, Ohio. 


Household Employment in Detroit 


SHORTLY AFTER VJ-day and its aftermath of 
lay-offs of women workers in the Detroit area, there 
was a general upsurge of community interest in the 
almost extinct household employment field. News- 
papers ran stories on the subject. Features by 
women staff members carried a wistful undertone of 
*‘Why doesn’t Mary come back, now her war work is 
over?” Everyone talked of the nonexistent house- 
hold employee as a war casualty, although the field 
had been diminishing for many years before war work 
removed the few employees left in the field. 

Early this year the Detroit area issued a memo- 
randum to all field supervisors and office managers on 
‘Standards for Household Employment.” 

Among the items stressed in the memorandum were: 
(1) the fact that groups of civic leaders in most 
major cities of the country have set up, or are working 
on “Standards for Household Employment”; and 
(2) that the field has been shrinking for about 10 
years and that emphasis should be placed whenever 
possible on the “live-out” rather than the “live-in” 
type of job. 

As a member of the YWCA Business and Industrial 
Committee, I had already interested the department 
secretary and the committee in organizing another 
committee to set up standards and establish a Detroit 
Household Employers’ League. The Detroit Board 
of Education had agreed to set up training, if the com- 
mittee found that a practical aid. Since the chair- 
man of the committee is also Michigan representative 
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of the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, the work was entered into with enthusiasm. 


The committee has been working quietly for several 
months to arrive at standards that would be realistic 
and workable. As each section is completed it is 
brought back to the larger committee for suggestions. 
When they are approved they go to the various House- 
hold Employee Clubs of the YWCA and League of 
Catholic Women for changes and improvements. 
The committee then begins revamping to meet actual 
need. It is an ideal labor-management arrangement. 
The only hitch so far is a tendency to again emphasize 
the “live-in” job. Old patterns are difficult to 
break. However, many of the employers agree that 
they, as well as employees, favor the ‘“‘live-out” 
arrangement due to present housing conditions which 
make that a better arrangement. 


The Standards Are Listed 


The standards are not completed but so far include 
many important provisions: 


1. For “live-in” employees, a 54-hour week is 
standard and can only be expanded in emergencies 
when time and a half is paid for overtime or com- 
pensatory time allowed within following week. 


2. One full day off and additional time arranged 
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within the 54-hour schedule, including several free 
evenings. 


3. One week’s vacation with pay the first year and 
two weeks for employees with longer service. 


4. One-half of regular national holidays with 
sufficient planning in advance to meet needs of 
employer and employee. 


%. An adequate private room with easy access 
and use of bath. 


G. Day off to be adhered to except in cases where 
employee is willing to change. 


@. Time on call when worker is available to 
answer door and telephone, to count 2 hours as one 
of actual work. 


8. Attendance at religious services at church of 
employee’s choice to be allowed in schedule. 


9. Average wage in area $25 per week with raises 
as worker increases skills or is given more responsi- 
bility. 

10. Insurance coverage is recommended as a 
safeguard for both employer and employee. 


The standards also provide that before hiring is com- 
pleted a written agreement in duplicate shall be signed 
by employer and employee, which includes all items 
of the standards, a workable job description, and un- 
derstandings as to termination of service, uniforms, use 
of telephone, insurance coverage, etc. The agreement 
is to be reviewed within one month after beginning 
service and at intervals thereafter. 

The “‘live-out” standards are very similar with a 
higher average wage, a shorter workweek and no pro- 
visions for rooms, time on call, etc. 





When the standards are completed, all Detroit 
Household Employer League members will abide by 
them and use the United States Employment Service, 
so far as it is possible, in securing employees. 

On May 1, Local Office No. 10 in Detroit became a 
“Service and Labor” office and household employ- 
ment was restricted to this office. Since compara- 
tively few women have registered in this field for sev- 
eral years, the office was handicapped for lack of suit- 
able applicants. The best referrals to household jobs 
had been drawn for many months from women occu- 
pationally classified for other work. 

To meet this problem, a bulletin was issued by the 
State director, “‘Reclassifying Applicants Registered 
in Obsolete Codes,” with a letter attached to be used 
to call in applicants for reinterview. It was hoped that 
this might result in drawing many suitable applicants 
for household employment to our Service. 

With higher wages and good working standards, 
the household employment field should be a satis- 
factory one for the USES and the woman worker. 
The employers through the war years learned to be 
more adept in, and developed a better understanding 
of, the complexities of the work in their homes. By 
the use of standards and work agreements they will, 
of necessity, be more efficient in planning the work 
for their employees. 

To take advantage of this favorable situation we 
need thoughtful and intensive work on the part of 
our staff members if we are to keep good applicants 
coming to us and good employers using the service. 
Order taking and referral in household employment 
demands people with exceptional understanding of a 
rather complicated and personal type of employment 
if good results are to be had. The time is ripe—if we 
are clever enough to take full advantage of the present 
situation.—ANNE LITTLE BRANDES, Detroit, Mich. 








We Made a Mistake—and We're Glad 


HEADQUARTERS recently made a mistake that 
turned out to be a fortunate slip. Because of it we 
now have an evaluation of our GuIbDE TO FOREIGN 
EMPLOYMENT OpporTuNniTigs and a further indication 
of the value of local office suggestions. 


When the latest revision of the GumeE was ready 
for mailing, we decided to check addresses at Separa- 
tion Centers, the number and location of which were 
doubtless affected by the progress of demobilization. 
For this purpose we prepared a short questionnaire, 
and while we were about the matter of checking 
addresses we asked, “Is the GumeE serving a useful 
purpose??? Intended only for the Separation Centers, 
the “‘stuffer’”? somehow accompanied all 6,000 copies 
of the revised GuipE which were mailed out. 


Local offices began responding at once. We got 
commendation, suggestions, criticism. Only a few 





offices were skeptical of its value and none wanted to 
be deleted from the mailing list. The suggestions 
most frequently made were: Issue the material more 
frequently; speed up distribution; include more in- 
formation; verify referrals; make certain minor 
changes in format to speed use of the GumwE by local 
office interviewers. 


It is evident that the GuweE has helped to fill a gap 
in local operations and carries the USES a step further 
toward the goal of all-out service to veterans and 
civilian workers seeking job information. One reply 
said the GumE has raised the prestige of the local office. 


The suggestions sent in are being carefully studied 
and it is certain that future issues will improve as a 
result of them.—Rogene G. Brooks, Labor Transfer 
Section, United States Employment Service. 
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OUR THREE 
RELATIONS 


THERE ARE three relations which we in the United 
States Employment Service must be constantly 
nurturing, viz, employer, applicant, and public relations. 

Being closely allied with all three of these important 
relations, we will not attempt to take a definite stand 
as to which is most important! We will readily 
admit, however, that none of the three can be over- 
looked in any local office which is to operate with 
efficiency and be of real service to the community. 

Replacing generalities with specific information, 
let’s turn to public relations as applied on the local 
office level at the USES in Appleton, Wis. (popula- 
tion 30,000). We will begin with the press, which 
to us means our local newspaper. A condition exists 
in Appleton which may exist in many other local 
office locations—i. e., there is only one local news- 
paper. Thus we are not harassed with the fear that 
we will release information to one outlet before it is 
released to another. 

On the average, the local paper carries a news item 
about USES activities four times a week. These 
items may vary in length from 2 to 20 column inches. 
The content varies according to the condition of the 
labor market. We direct our copy to employers when 
we need orders and to applicants when orders become 
difficult to fill. In July our publicity effort was 
devoted to attracting more applicants. This was 
attempted through publicity under such headings as: 
“Hundreds of Job Openings Available in Appleton 
Area for Veterans,” “Starting Wages up 23 Per Cent 
Over April; USES,” “USES Takes 1500th Order,” 
“Job Placements for Vets Rise Sharply in Area,” 
“582 Wage Jobs for Men on File at USES,” “‘Apti- 
tude Tests at USES Aid in Directing Vets to Jobs.” 

Working up a good relationship with your local 
newspaper takes time and concentrated effort. It 
cannot be accomplished overnight or in a week or a 
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month. Several years ago we learned that in order 
to establish ourselves solidly in the community we 
would need to publicize our activities. To accom- 
plish this we contacted the editor of the local daily 
on a number of different occasions and requested 
that he send a reporter around to us. Later we 
suggested that his reporter might stop daily while 
making the rounds of city and county offices. This 
suggestion was accepted. The original ground work 
had been properly laid. 


Helping the Paper 


By way of further cementing good relationships 
between this office and the newspaper, we tried 
occasionally to supply an advertisement or two. 
Without appropriations to support such a program, 
we turned to suggesting advertising to some prospec- 
tive employers and to certain applicants. When 
an employer called on us with a request for a type 
of worker for whom we had nu:nerous openings and 
had not been getting results—e. g., maids, waitresses, 
housekeepers, etc.—we suggested that he insert a 
want ad in the local newspaper. We helped him 
write the copy and on some occasions he readily per- 
mitted us to submit the ad to the newspaper. On 
the other hand, when a girl came in seeking part- 
time work, such as doing typing at home during her 
spare evenings, and the likelihood of our being able 
to help her was negligible, we suggested to her that 
she advertise her services. On such occasions we 
helped the applicant prepare an appropriate want ad 
and typed up a copy on a piece of paper bearing our 
USES letterhead. By means of such procedures our 
relationships with the local daily newspaper have 
produced good results. 

Dealing with the small-town weekly newspaper 
editors presents a somewhat different problem. 
Most of them are buried in copy and mats from various 
sources and are not particularly eager to take on any 
newcomers. Their principal source of revenue is in 
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advertising and they may use copy from the Govern- 
ment agencies only when they need space fillers. 

Relationships with the local radio station have 
always been amicable. Our station has a news ana- 
lyst who is “fon the ball’? and is constantly seeking 
news items and material for “plugs.” Here, again, 
we are occasionally able to supply some advertising 
copy. At the same time we maintain a weekly broad- 
cast concerning USES activities and facilities. As 
far as possible, we always adapt the radio scripts 
produced by the administrative office to local con- 
ditions. When we feel that the occasion demands, 
we write an entire radio script which presents local 
conditions of interest to both employers and workers. 

Direct mail contact is used as frequently as is 
deemed feasible and is permitted by time available 
to the local staff. Such material as the bimonthly 
LaBor MarkeET LETTER is sent out regularly. Our 
three staff members who are qualified to handle 
speaking engagements do so whenever called upon 
and always after careful preparation of material which 
will be of interest to the prospective audience. _ 

Becoming “‘publicity minded” is one of the most 
important features of a worth-while publicity pro- 
eram. Newspaper publicity as applied to this office 
is double what it was a year ago, attributable chiefly 
to the constant visits of the news reporter. Through 
his daily contacts he became acquainted with our 
type of work and now asks us for specific information 
which we would not otherwise have considered of 
significant news value. 

Summing Up 

To sum up our ideas concerning public relations 
on the local office level we would put it this way: 

Create friendly relations with your local newspaper 
and radio stations. 

Ask them to send their news reporters around to 
you frequently. 

Try to get them to take a picture of local office 
activities once in a while. 

Usually avoid writing the entire news article—just 
give them the pertinent information and let them do 
the writing. 

Adapt State office releases to local conditions. 

Don’t go out on a speaking engagement without 
first making preparations and expect to “get by”? on 
your reputation. 

Center responsibility for all public relations in one 
person’s hands so that not every staff member will be 
“handing out hot stuff.’—R. E. Laver and ARTHUR 
J. VEnNIx, Appleton, Wis. 


WHAT? NO TIME 
FOR TRAINING? 


DURING THE course of training activities in Florida 
local offices, articles appearing in the EMPLOYMENT 
Service Review are specifically referred to and in 
some instances are quoted. At the outset, although 
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anxious for training and notwithstanding the import- 
ance of induction and continued training, the cry on 
the part of local offices, was, ‘“We don’t really have the 
time!” The following articles appearing in the July 
1945 issue of the Review effectively combated this 
excuse: “Is There Time for Training?’’, “Can We Af- 
ford Not to Spare Time?’, “There Is and Must Be 
Time for Training,” “Time Can Be Found if You 
Seek It.” These articles were used to prologue every 
initial training class in eight different offices. 

It is doubtful that the “‘time element’ question 
raised by the local offices could have been as fully and 
as effectively answered had not these named articles 
been available. Many thanks to the authors of those 
articles. 

Equally effective weapons against, “It’s not practi- 
cable in a small office,’ have been subsequent articles 
referred to and sometimes read word for word in class; 
for example, the articles appearing in the September 
1945 issue dealing with “Small USES Offices—Prob- 
lems and Prospects.” 

In the June issue of 1946 are several articles under 
***This is My Job—’ in the United States Employ- 
ment Service” dealing with actual experiences of local 
office order takers and local office field visitors which 
has already been tagged for use in a training session 
next week. These articles will be used as a basis for 
discussion.—A.tMa E. Back, Orlando, Fla. 


‘I MADE 
A MISTAKE” 


NEW, UNTRAINED interviewers can make glaring 
mistakes in application taking and coding—there is 
no need laboring that point. One illustration will 
suffice: 


Jim A. was an Army veteran who had served 3 
years as an ammunition renovator; unpacking, dis- 
sembling, and repairing projectiles and other types 
of ammunition. After his release from the service in 
July 1945, he simply could not find a well-paying job. 

The ‘‘green” interviewer learned that Jim had 
worked two summer vacations as a pick-and-shovel 
laborer for a construction company, and had spent 
his spare time at home repairing and building radio 
sets. He was coded as a laborer at once. 

The interviewer recalled that in the active order file 
was a pick-and-shovel job which she immediately 
tried to sell the veteran. Since the job was tempo- 
rary and with no possibility of future advancement, 
he decided not to accept it. There seemed to be no 
other job that fitted a man of Jim’s meager skills, so 
he was permitted to leave the office a very dis- 
appointed man. 


At the time of interview, there was also an available 
permanent job as receiving checker for a large depart- 
ment store, a job variable for which Jim’s Army 
service would qualify him, but the interviewer didn’t 
realize that Jim, by reason of prior experience, might 
have been referred to that job. 
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Information recorded on Jim’s application card 
showed only the title of the job performed in the 
service and a brief statement as to his work during 
vacation. There was no recording of studies pursued 
at school, nor of his hobby of radio work. 

In the meantime, the office manager, realizing the 
deficiencies existing in his office, began a series of 
short courses in application taking, coding, place- 
ment, and use of specific job variables. Among the 
latter were special aids for placing military personnel 
in civilian jobs. After studying this aid, the inter- 
viewer discovered that she could possibly have devel- 
oped seven jobs in her particular community for which 
Jim’s work as ammunition renovator could have 
qualified him with slight additional training. The 
job of receiving checker, previously mentioned, was 
one to which Jim could have been referred at the time 
of his office contact. 


“Might Have .. .” 


Later in the course of training, techniques for 
interviewing applicants for information were brought 
out, and all conceivable angles were discussed to 
dovetail information secured from the applicant and 
that on active job orders for placement. Spare-time 
activities were discussed, possible job placement 
clues developed, and case histories shown whereby 
untrained applicants were referred to jobs on the 
basis of experience obtained only through hobbies. 
Then the interviewer recalled Jim again, and realized 
that Jim’s radio repair hobby might have been used 
for placement in an apprentice-training job with a 
local radio repair shop. Six other jobs; truck driver 
helper, hand trucker, warehouse man I, material 
clerk, grocery checker, and shipping checker I, might 
also have been developed because of his Army 
training. 

How gratifying it would be to be able to report 
that Jim later returned and was placed in a job by a 
better-informed interviewer, as a result of her training, 
but that was not the case. Jim never returned. 

But there was some compensation for this unhappy 
incident. For, later came John G., who had been a 
gunner in the service, but whose spare-time interest 
for 3 years had been making rough furniture, and 
building shelves. A careful study of the aid to placing 
military personnel showed no related civilian job 
open or likely to be developed in this community, but 
because of his hobby, a job was developed with a 
local cabinetmaker, where John has been contentedly 
employed for 7 months. 

Yes, training did it, and more would not be amiss !— 
Lur.inE K. TENNANT, Woodland, Calif. 


‘IT AM MY OWN 


PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN” 

AS MANAGER of the United States Employment 
Service office in Westerly, R. I., a pretty little town 
with a population of about 12,000, I say: “I am my 
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own public relations man,” and add that truer words 
were never spoken. 

I am fairly new in the USES, but it didn’t take me 
long to realize that during the war employers and 
employees in my area had grown cool towards the 
USES. Controlled referrals and the inability to get 
needed workers during that period didn’t help the 
picture any and when [I started calling on my em- 
ployers the greeting that I received, in a great many 
cases, was anything but pleasant. 

Now, I am friendly by nature and I don’t like to be 
pushed around. I said to myself, “Something’s got 
to be done.” After some deliberation I realized that 
good public relations was the only answer. I decided 
to get on the “beam” and show these skeptics that 
the USES isn’t such a bad outfit after all. 

The first thing I had to do was draw up a plan of 
action. The best way to meet a group of employers 
was to offer to speak before one of their luncheon 
clubs. I approached the president of the Kiwanis 
Club and told him that I’d be glad to give his club 
an interesting story on USES activities any time he 
wanted it. He was quite pleased because he was 
having difficulty in obtaining a speaker for their next 
meeting. - ; 

At that meeting I gave the boys an idea of what the 
USES was trying to do in filling both applicant and 
employer needs. Also, I painted a general picture of 
labor conditions in our area but I refrained from 
making my talk too technical. I made my talk as 
interesting as [ could. 


Winning the Skeptics 


That meeting brought several good results. First, 
I met several employers who never quite understood 
our operations until they heard my story; some of 
them gave me orders for workers. Second, a few of 
the “‘skeptics” were in attendance and following the 
meeting they were very cordial and have been much 
easier to deal with ever since. 

Following the Kiwanis meeting I spoke, by invita- 
tion, to the Lions Club, Quota Club, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the American Legion. All of these 
meetings resulted in a better understanding by the 
listeners of the work of the USES. 

The veterans employment representative in our 
office and I are both veterans and naturally we are 
interested in veteran affairs. When the Veterans 
Retraining and Reemployment Committee asked 
me to act as chairman of the Employment Committee, 
I accepted because it gave me an opportunity to pick 
10 of my biggest employers to serve on the committee 
with me. The meetings are held evenings in our 
USES office and after some of the employers got a 
look at our set-up they were ready to give us a try. 

It is vitally important to maintain good public 
relations with veterans and veterans organizations. 
Our motto is, ““Meet the veteran in the comradeship 
of his own organization, talk his language, and de- 
velop his confidence.” 

The VER and I both belong to the American Legion 
and we attend the regular meetings. We take a de- 
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mand list up to the Legion Home and post it on the 
bulletin board and after the meetings we talk over 
the openings with any of the men who are interested. 

One night we arranged for a meeting of all veterans 
in the town. It was held in the Legion Home. The 
State VER was the principal speaker and we had a 
good crowd in attendance. We talked over local, 
civil service, and foreign employment openings and 
also explained on-the-job training and apprenticeship 
training. We made some good friends that night. 

When the on-the-job training program first started, 
there were several veterans and employers who didn’t 
know what it was all about. Frankly, there were 
many questions I couldn’t answer myself. Therefore 
the VER and I decided it was time to remedy the 
situation. We called a meeting of employers and 
veterans in the main auditorium of the Town Hall. 
A quarter-page announcement of the meeting ap- 
peared in the local paper and the chamber of com- 
merce paid for this publicity. For speakers we had 
the State director of the USES, representatives of 
the Veterans Administration, Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Education, and other officials. The speakers 
first explained the on-the-job training program, then 
we had an open question period in which employers 
and veterans participated. It was a successful meeting 
with good attendance and we ironed out several 
problems. The results were most gratifying and now 
a better understanding between employers, veterans, 
and the USES exists in the town. 

“Good public relations” also means that you have 
to be civic minded, so I accepted the chairmanship 
of the Water Safety Committee of the local Red 
Cross and I’m running a free swimming and life- 
saving campaign for them during the month of 
August. 

Recently I was appointed campaign manager of the 
local Community Fund Drive for $40,000. This 
campaign runs for a month and I will undoubtedly 
have to spend a lot of time on it as I do on other com- 
munity duties and assignments. However, it will be 
time well spent and I’m confident the dividends it 
pays in establishing good public relations will be well 
worth it.—Rosert E. Loomis, Manager, Westerly, R. I. 


HOW TO REACH THE 
“BACKWOODS” EMPLOYER 


THE EMPLOYERS whom we in the Bemidji, Minn., 
office try to serve are located in isolated spots either 
where stands of pine timber are the heaviest for win- 
ter cutting operations or where the lakes are the most 
secluded and scenic for summer tourist trade. 


Our regular contact program is set up to be effec- 
tive for the types of employers and businesses that can 
be reached: production of timber products, summer 
resort or tourist accommodations, wholesale and re- 
tail trades, movement or transportation of goods, and 
a few small manufacturing plants. We have tried 
every means available to reach our employers. We 
have walked miles after leaving our cars. We have 
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hitchhiked on trucks. We have forded unbridged 
streams. We have dug out of our deep winter snows 
and equally deep logging road mud. We have been 
ferried in on barges drawn by tractors and we have 
been lost for hours on unknown trails in the forests. 
We have on many occasions hoped wishfully to meet 
our legendary Paul Bunyan and his blue ox ‘“‘Babe”’ 
for their assistance in our plight. With distances so 
great, travel so difficult, and locations so hard to find, 
we cannot carry out a complete field contact program. 

In the hustle and rush of intensive seasonal activities, 
these widely scattered employers pay little attention 
to local newspapers. They may have radios but sel- 
dom listen intently enough for anyone to explain or 
sell a Government service. In both the timber and 
the tourist business, the promotional work must be 
done during a short period of a few weeks, just before 
the rush season. 

However, the timber operators and the resorters 
have associations and hold several meetings just pre- 
vious to or in the early part of their seasonal activities. 
It is at these meetings that we build our relations with 
the individuals and with the groups. The United 
States Employment Service is represented at all meet- 
ings where employment might be discussed. We 
usually receive our requests to attend the meetings the 
same as members of the association. 

We try to reach the business men in trade and trans- 
portation in the same way. At the hundreds of meet- 
ings attended with one group or another during the 
past, we have sat in as consultants, experts, officials, 
servants, discussion leaders, main speakers, or in any 
other capacity to fit the occasion. In all cases we were 
ever mindful that we represented a national organiza- 
tion always ready to give conscientious and courteous 
assistance, many times beyond the point of duty as an 
employment service or a Government agency.—R. E. 
Boyer, Bemidji, Minn. 


WORK SHOP NOTES 





THE Review welcomes brief notes from USES staff 
members describing some practical experiences worthy 
of being passed on to coworkers in other parts of the 
country. Concrete, interesting, and helpful—should 
be the criteria for these ‘Work Shop Notes.” 





**Open House’’—for Better Public Relations 


OVERCROWDED and inadequate facilities in the 
Kankakee, III., office made it necessary for us to look 
for a new home. Prior to the opening of the new 
office, the manager and his staff planned for an 
“open house,” sending out invitations to hundreds 
of employers and community leaders asking them to 
visit the office and get acquainted with the staff. 
Public response was excellent, and many employers, 
personnel directors, members of the clergy, business, 
and professional men visited the office during the 
2-day period set aside for the occasion. 
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To “dress up” the office for “open house,” six 
displays were set up within the office emphasizing 
the United States Employment Service six-point 
program. Large posters (44 x 28) set up on 5-foot 
standards were placed back of each display with the 
following lettering: Placement Service, Job Counseling 
Service, Veteran Service, Industrial Service, Labor 
Market Information, and Community Service. 

The publicity received as a result of our “open 
house” was highly gratifying—A. J. WUNDERLICH, 
Manager, Kankakee, Ill. 


On Making Friends With Editors 


WHEN MAKING my first contacts with the news- 
papers, I discovered a sense of lukewarm interest or 
disinterest in the United States Employment Service. 
I saw that it would be necessary to explain to them the 
program of the USES and what it meant to the 
community. In analyzing this disinterest further, I 
determined that if I could assume the same informality 
with the editors as I noticed other callers had, half 
the battle would be won. 

I discovered that it was the habit of some of the 
editors in New Ulm (Minn.) to leave their offices at 
approximately 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. to have a cup of 
coffee. I therefore made it a point when calling upon 
the editors to time my calls upon them approximately 
15 minutes before those hours; and after a few words 
of greeting, would say: ““How about a cup of coffee?”’ 
In the majority of cases the invitation was accepted. 
In a very short time we were calling each other by 
our first names. With this spirit of informality we 
could both discuss our problems giving me the oppor- 
tunity of selling our program. As a result I now 
believe the majority of the editors have been sold on 
the USES and its programs. This does not mean 
that at all times when calling upon the editors did I 
restrict my hours of call to coffee time. I have, how- 
ever, found that a great deal more could be accom- 
plished, particularly in the building of local commun- 
ity programs and planning, in the spirit of informality 
enjoyed over a snack than by a prolonged formal visit 
in the editor’s office—Witu1am A. NELson, New 
Ulm, Minn. 


Training Receptionists 


THE MANAGEMENT of the Columbia, Tenn., 
office has for some time past made and is making a 
determined effort to thoroughly train each staff mem- 
ber to be a good receptionist, regardless of the par- 
ticular assignment of duties heretofore given to that 
staff member. 

The properly trained receptionist at the front desk 
must be able to break down any grudge or precon- 
ceived prejudice against Government agencies, meet 
the public with a smile and in a few moments of time 
give the visitor a courteous and intelligent answer to 
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his inquiry, and at the same time make him feel glad 
that he came to the office. The receptionist should 
at the same time be able to direct the visitor to the 
proper person in the office, or the agency that is a 
specialist in helping the man solve his problems. 

The management of this office insists that every 
worker in the office should be able to break down any 
kind of barrier between the applicant or person who 
may by chance come to his or her desk and likewise 
make visitors feel that it was good to be in the hands 
of trained personnel.—Car_ton A. KENNEDY, Col- 
umbia, Tenn. 


Publicizing The Labor Market 


THE STATE of Ohio has taken the initiative in 
pushing the promotion of THe Lasor Market, the 
monthly publication which is now available from the 
Government Printing Office at $1 per year. 

When the Ohio State office received a poster from 
Washington announcing the availability of Tue 
Lasor MarkeET (every local office has received a 
copy; if not, write to Washington for it) it multilithed 
25,000 copies. ‘These were sent along with Ohio’s 
monthly labor market release which goes to import- 
ant employers. The following transmittal note was 
enclosed: 

“The monthly publication entitled THe LAasor Market, 
published by headquarters and based upon information re- 
ceived from local employment offices throughout the country, 
is now available to the general public at $1 per year, from the 
Government Printing Office at Washington. Everyone who is 
interested to receive your monthly LABor MARKET INFORMA- 
TION will be interested also in THE Lasor Market, which 
provides further data by industry and by area. We are there- 
fore sending you a supply of circulars, about one-tenth greater 
than your mailing list, announcing the availability of THe 
Lasor MarkKeT to the public through subscription. We ask 
that you enclose a circular with each release of LABOR MARKET 
INFORMATION you send out this month. Let us know if you 
need additional copies of the circular.” 


(For extra copies of the poster, State and local 


USES offices should write to the Reports and Analysis 
Division, USES, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Dramatizing Our Work 


IN ORDER that more people might know about the 
six-point program, the Kankakee, IIl., Rotary Club 
was contacted and arrangements made to present the 
“Employment Service in Action” at the club meeting. 
Displays featuring the words Placement Service, Vet- 
eran Service, and Industrial Service were used for the 
meeting. Small tables served as desks for the em- 
ployer-relations representative, veterans representa- 
tive, and job counselor. Dictionaries and other tools 
of the staff were placed on the desks to give the appear- 
ance of interviewers at work. 

The manager opened the program by explaining 
the work of the Nation-wide system of employment 
offices; how the local office serves the community, 
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employers, and workers; how we give preference to 
the veterans; how we serve the handicapped; and how 
we counsel inexperienced and older workers. 

At this point, the manager informed the group that 
he would like to have some of the club members take 
part in the program. Would some member come up 
to the desk of our employer-relations representative 
with an employment problem? Would another per- 
son step up to our interviewer’s desk as an applicant 
for a job? And would still another person play the 
part of a veteran at our VER’s desk? 

Three Rotarians had been asked a day in advance 
of the meeting to take part in the program. Script 
for the club members and USES staff members had 
also been prepared beforehand. This is important, 
for it precludes a cold, rambling, impromptu dis- 
cussion between club members and interviewers. It 
also proved wise to have some humor in one of the 
interviews. This Rotarian, taking the part of an 
applicant, was bent on getting a good job with short 
hours and big pay. He wanted a job where he could 
go fishing whenever he felt the urge. One employer 





wanted to know more about on-the-job training. 
The VER gave a brief summary and the procedure 
to follow in setting up on-the-job training within an 
establishment. 

Another Rotary member, playing the role of an 
employer, gave us an “order” for several workers, and 
this provided an excellent opportunity for a discus- 
sion of the problem of handicapped persons and their 
employment. This member actually was a local 
employer whose own experience with handicapped 
workers was very good, and he urged other employers 
to give consideration to this group. 

The local press ran a good story on “The Employ- 
ment Service in Action,” together with a picture 
showing the Rotarians being interviewed by our staff. 
As a result of this publicity, two other organizations 
with many employers and civic leaders among their 
members invited us to present our program. The 
value of these meetings may be seen from the fact 
that through them we received several good orders 
we might not otherwise have secured.—A. J. WUNDER- 
LicH, Manager, Kankakee, Ill. 





Snapshot of a Good Training Session 


ONE SPRING afternoon, the staff reluctantly 
assembled upstairs in the lunchroom to get a weekly 
potion of United States Employment Service wisdom. 

(Now don’t jump to the conclusion that we don’t 
like meetings. They are a necessary event, and we 
couldn’t do without them. In fact, they may be the 
pause that relaxes.) 

My springtime reveries were interrupted when the 
self-training handbooks and large, neat folders were 
passed out. More out of respect for the man in charge 
than my own curiosity, I opened the folder and 
read in clear, bold type: Revised Standards on the 
Recording of Application Information (FI 833). 
I had a vague notion when full or skeleton cards 
should be taken and for whom; the nice argumentative 
distinctions were for the higher-ups. 

The leader began asking questions, began writing 
on the blackboard from our own at first feeble pro- 
nouncements, and soon there was an imposing list of 
people for whom 511’s are prepared. Fully alerted, 
we began to fumble for our notebooks—this sort of 
thing could come in mighty handy, come monitoring 
time. And it was coming. 

*“You won’t need your notebooks,” said the leader. 
“There is room in the margin for notations and blank 
sheets in the back of your folders for additional infor- 





mation.” Sure enough, there were several nice, clean 
sheets of paper securely fastened to the training out- 
line. He had thought of everything. 

By this time we had begun to think too. The black- 
board exercises, the test questions in the handbook 
were calling for mental gymnastics, and it was fun. 
Answers were flying around like buzz bombs, and the 
competition was keener than on a radio quiz show. 

Not since the staff meeting on vacation schedules 
have | witnessed such full and enthusiastic participa- 
tion. That ominous audience lull that usually hails 
the approach of 5 o’clock—the moment in which 
Drizzlepuss brings forth one of her long involved 
questions that calls for overtime rehashing of some- 
thing long since settled—never happened that day. 

- The training meeting, believe it or not, had been so 
interesting the leader had to dismiss us. Planning did 
it. Good planning, preparation beyond the line of 
duty, presentation complete with tools and equipment. 

Because it covered ground on which I was unsure; 
because, given to only a few at a time, we all had 
opportunity to participate; because it gave us some- 
thing concrete, something workable to take away with 
us, I believe it was the best training session I have 
ever attended.—Era Bett TuHompson, Local Office 
No. 9, Chicago, Ill. 
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ORDER OF POPULARITY 


BUSINESS administration and commercial courses 
led all job fields in popularity among 82,543 veterans 
starting their education early this year. Engineering 
fields were second, and mechanics, including auto 
repair, was third. Other courses that rated high were 
agriculture, construction, metalworking, teaching, 
and law. Medicine and dentistry were at the bottom 
of the popularity list. More than 80 percent of the 
trainees entered universities or other schools; the 
remainder chose on-the-job training. 


CITIZENSHIP RIGHTS 


AN IMPORTANT date for alien veterans to watch is 
December 31, 1946, when their naturalization rights 
under the Second War Powers Act of 1942 expire. 
Until then, aliens who served in the United States 
armed forces during World War II, and who either 
enlisted or were inducted prior to December 28, 1945, 
have an opportunity to file petitions for quick citizen- 
ship. The Second War Powers Act waives the 
customary declaration of intention, and requires no 
specified time of residence on the part of the alien 
petitioner. Neither is he required to speak the 
English language, meet any educational tests, or pay 
any fees for filing his petition. 

Honorably discharged veteran aliens who wish to 
apply for citizenship under the law should apply to 
the nearest office of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. Recent reports are that approximately 
100,000 servicemen and veterans have failed to take 
advantage of this right and privilege to obtain 
American citizenship. 


JOB DISPUTE CASES 


ACCORDING TO a report of the Department of 
Justice, veterans have recovered $289,625 from their 
prewar employers in settlement of re-employment 
cases. The recoveries were made by United States 
attorneys in 230 cases between July 1, 1944, and 
August 26, 1946. 
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THERAPY FARMS YIELD BUMPER CROP 


DURING THE past year, 2,000 patients on therapy 
farms operated in connection with Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration neuropsychiatric hospitals spent over 2 million 
man-hours cultivating gardens and tending cattle. 
sheep, pigs, and chickens. In the war years of 1942- 
45, these disabled veterans provided the dietetic 
departments in VA hospitals with more than 36 
million pounds of badly needed food products. The 
record for 1945 alone was nearly 10 million pounds 
and this year’s goal is higher still. 

The higher goal for this year will aid in conserving 
other food supplies for feeding the hungry in Europe 
and will also furnish thousands of patients in VA 
hospitals with fresh vegetables, fruits, eggs, milk, and 
meat. 

Although the farm activities are operated primarily 
to provide beneficial therapy for the patients, they 
are also successful from production and financial stand- 
points. Net “book” profits rose from $23,400 in 1936 
to $193,000 in 1945. 

Farming operations are carried out under the 
supervision of farm superintendents who plan and 
outline the work. The actual work is done by the 
patients under direct supervision of attendants. 
Many of the patients have recovered enough to be 
allowed complete freedom of the grounds. 

VA doctors said that no other type of occupational- 
therapy provides as much helpful exercise as the culti- 
vating and harvesting of garden vegetables, and 
feeding and care of farm animals and other farm work. 


BIG PROJECT 


MORE THAN 4% million veterans had applied for 
education and training as of September 30. Of these, 
a little over 4 million had applied under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act and the other half million 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act for disabled 
veterans. 

Veterans in schools and on-the-job training at the 
end of September numbered 1,382,563. Nearly half 
of this number were enrolled in on-the-job training. 

Two and a half million veterans have applied for 
education and training to begin at some future date. 
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In coming issues of the REVIEW 


these themes will be covered— 


Employment Exchanges Abroad 

Veterans’ Problems and the USES 

Federal-State Relationships and Programs in Action 
Employer Relations and the USES 

Services to Youth 


The work of Non-Fee-Charging Employment Exchanges 


Staff members of State and local public Employment Service offices are 
invited to contribute articles on any of the above topics. Articles should 
not exceed 1,800 words. The sooner they are received, the sooner they 
will be considered for publication. 
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